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The industrial system of a nation, equally with its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people, 


_ What chance would there be for such a piece of wicked- 
ness as the West End 30-year bill if we had the Swiss refer- 
endum? 


We believe that the country generally is ready, for the 
proposition that all money be hereafter exclusively issued by 
the government. 


‘The American flag is the only flag which should be per- 
mitted to be displayed in the hall of any political conference 


_or convention meeting in this country. 


The Cinncinnati conference should remember that if the 


| workingmen of the West incline to free trade, these of the 


East incline to protection. An extreme declaration in favor 
of either policy would be a serious blunder. 
y 
Every individual is responsible for the universe to the ex- 
tent of his powers. ‘Those powers may be very limited, but 


to their precise extent his responsibility is as complete as the 
Almighty’s. Let cvery nationalist act as if the fate of hu- 
manity depended upon his personal devotion and activity in 
the cause. Give us 5,000 men and women with this spirit, 
and we are sure of victory. 


A Good First Plank. 


Respectfully submitted to the Cincinnati conference as 
good platform timber : 

We believe that the industrial system of a nation, equally 
with the political system, should be a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people. 


A Tragedy that Wealth is Responsible For. 


For over a fortnight the news agencies, half way across 
the continent, have been running down every rumor they 
could find about the Barnaby poisoning case. So far as the 
outside public can judge, Mrs. Barnaby lost her life at the 
hands of a person or persons who presumably would gain 
financially in the division of her vast estate. She had long 
been an invalid, and seems to have been surrounded by a set 
of people under the bondage of dollars. That is, if Mrs. 
Barnaby had been a poor woman and her peculiar set out- 
side the family rich, these persons would not have been her 
friends. Money will yoke individuals together, matrimonially 
and socially, but it not only does not cement healthy friend- 
ships, but it opens the door to all manner of tragic and dis- 
creditable exploits. We have high authority for it that 
money is the root of aJl evil, and yet we go on permitting a 
highwaymanlike scramble for it, without even a regulation 
of the evil. Under nationalism, who would say that Mrs. 
Barnaby would not be alive to-day? 


Suggestion for the Cincinnati Platform. 


The Cincinnati reform conference of May 19 will, asa 
matter of course, pronounce in favor of national ownership, 
or complete, perpetual and exclusive management of the 
railroads, telegraphs, telephones and means of communica- 
tion and transportation generally. That this action will he 
taken is a foregone conclusion. The New Nation proposes 
an amendment to this declaration which it believes will 
greatly strengthen it before the country, namely, a proviso 
that the force of employees in any nationalized business 
should, upon being taken into the public employ, be imme- 
diately organized upon such a basis of guaranteed rights for 
the employees as to protect them from possible political 
intimidation. 

This could be simply done by dividing each service into 
grades, and providing that future admissions should be only 
to the lowest grade; the other grades being filled by promo- 
tion, so that when the system gets to going all will have to 
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rise from the ranks. All promotions, as well as original ad- 
missions, should be, never by the favor or discretion of any- 
body, but dependent upon the comparative qualifications of 
the candidates for the duties of the positions sought, as 
shown by tests and record. No man should be dismissed 
except for cause, after a fair hearing before an impartial 
board. Provision for employees, in case of accident, and for 
old age, should be made. 

We fully believe that the addition of this clause as to the 
proposed organization of the nationalized railroads and other 
services, would vastly strengthen the proposition of govern- 
ment ownership, both with the great number of good people 
who fear that it might lead to political corruption, and with 
the railroad employees as well, who will wish to know how 
their rights are to be affected. 


Nationalism Scores a Point in Massachusetts. 


The nationalists of Massachusetts— and they are cer- 
tainly growing in numbers, — naturally feel highly pleased 
with the passage of the municipal lighting bill through the 
Senate last week. The measure is a very conservative one ; 
but so far as we know there is no disposition among 
reformers to ride, if they could, rough-shod over vested 
interests. 

‘The history of the bill is worth recalling. It was intro- 
duced last year, backed up by thousands of petitioners, and 
was the second attempt to get a general permissive law coy- 
ering municipal lighting on the statute books. It went 
through the House with a rush, but was killed by that club- 
house of the corporations, the Senate of 1890. 

This year it was avery easy matter to secure signatures 
to the petition favoring the bill. A conference committee 
held many hearings, and even took a trip to Wheeling, W, 
Va., to inspect the gas plant owned by that city. The com- 
mittee also visited Richmond, Va., and Philadelphia. 

Meantime, public sentiment in Massachusetts grew rapidly 
in favor of municipal lighting, and the corporations favored 
a transference of the fight to the Senate, where the odds 
were in their favor. The nationalists were certainly con- 
cerned when they learned that the conference committee had 
reported against legislation to the Senate. 

Then followed a stubborn contest, the details of which 
would only interest parliamentary tacticians. Starting in 
with perhaps a dozen Senators in favor of the bill which 
Senator MacDonald introduced as a minority report of the 
conference committee, and which was last year’s municipal 
lighting bill with sundry amendments, the nationalists had 
the extreme satisfaction of seeing their measure pass the 
Senate by a booming vote of 22 to 10. 

We understand that the corporations propose to amend 
the bill in the House so as to send it back to the Senate. 

But whatever its fate, it is demonstrated that public opin- 
ion is not a dead letter even in this money-making, capital- 
piling, corporation-crowned city of Boston. Nationalism 
will be heard from on the stump next autumn. 

We notice that in electric and gas circles the bill is laughed 
at as a bugaboo. Says the Electrical Enterprise : 


The nationalists, in the irregular manner in which they have pre- 
scented their side of the case, and the ease with which they have 
been lead to favor this bill, which is nationalism to the third Han- 
nemanic dilution, is an evidence of the total incapacity of that party 
to assist in the administration of large public commercial enter- 


prises. If the bill passes, it can do about as much harm to the 
electric companies as a glass of whiskey to a half-frozen man; it 
will make him feel like another man, and the municipalities will 
have to treat the other man by paying a good round sum for the 
plant. 

It was irregular, we admit, to lock horns with the corpo- 
rations upon their own ground. The threat about a good 
round sum for established plants does not count this year. 
If any town or city in the state once makes up its mind to 
light its own streets and furnish the same to the public in 
the interest of the public, ways and means will be found to 
bring it about. The principle of nationalism is in the bill 


and will prevail. 


An Essential Plank. 


The nationalists will doubtless urge upon the Cincinnati 
conference (and it is not likely that anybody will oppose it) a 
plank declaring in favor of the ownership and inanagement by 
cities and towns of gas and electric lighting, street rail-ways, 
telephones and water-works. The extortions of the corpora- 
tions now managing these businesses probably amount to as 
great burdens upon the people as those of the telegraph and 
railroad companies, while their influence in corrupting politics 
and politicians is perhaps quite as bad. The New Nation 
would suggest that it will greatly tend to the public approval 
of such a proposition if a clause be added suggesting for 
such municipalized services an organization of the employees 
on a basis of guaranteed rights similar to that proposed for 
nationalized services, in order that they may be protected 
from political intimidation. 


Mr. Flower’s Back-Sliding. 


The extraordinary degree to which the question of the 
feasibility and desirability of a radical industrial reorganiza- 
tion in the interest of economical equality along the lines of 
nationalism, is absorbing the public mind, is indicated by the 
frequency with which public men feel called upon to define 
their position upon the subject. In many cases, nationalists 
are surprised by the appearance on their side of champions 
from whom they had anticipated opposition. In some cases, 
on the other hand, they are pained to find men whom they 
had counted on as allies turning their backs upon the cause. 

The editor of the Arena is an instance of the latter class. 
His editorial in the April number of his excellent periodical, 
in which he at length declares his grounds for opposing na- 
tionalism, will be a painful surprise to those who had fully 
believed him to be in substantial sympathy with the cause of 
industrial emancipation. 

It is the bogey of despotism which has suddenly alarmed 
Mr. Flower. He takes the ground that the organization of 
a co-operative republic will be the death-blow to individual 
liberty. He fears that as soon as poverty and misery are 
abolished and every body is independent, intelligent and 
comfortable, they will straightway be moved as never before 
to oppress themselves and to place themselves under a griev- 
ous yoke of subservience to themselves and otherwise gen- 
erally to abuse and trample upon themselves for no other 
apparent motive than the delight they will take in torment- 
ing and making themselves miserable. 

In the editorial in which he expresses his apprehensions 
on this subject he refers generally to the lessons of history ; 
but he does not mention where the said lessons are to be 
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found and we fear that this is because neither he nor any 
other man could do so; for the very simple and sufficient 
reason that nationalism or anything like it has never yet been 
tried by men. He does indeed specifically assert that popu- 
lar majorities have been and may be tyrannous. Unfortu- 
nately this is true, even as nothing in this world is perfect. 
But it has been generally agreed that popular governments 
are on the whole less likely to be tyrannous than kingly and 
aristocratic governments; and it does not appear that Mr. 
Flower questions this or desires to head a movement toward 
czarism. 

If democratic governments, in the imperfect development 
to which they are necessarily limited by the prevalence of 


ignorance among the masses and the division of the people 


by class distinctions, are yet a freer and better form than 
monarchy, does it not seem natural to believe that they will 
be vet freer and more perfect when ignorance shall have been 
still further banished by general enlightenment and there 
shall no longer be any proletarian class to be used as tools 
for the oppression of their fellow-citizens by crafty and self- 
seeking leaders? Does Mr. Flower really think that men 
will vote less wisely, tolerantly and judiciously in proportion 
as they become more enlightened and more mutually inde- 
pendent in their material circumstances ? 

The only specific arguments adduced against nationalism 
in the article referred to are a number of instances in which 
religious teachers, medical practitioners and publicists upon 
physiological subjects have recently been suppressed in sey. 
eral American states. 

We agree with Mr. Flower that these were wrongful things, 
but we utterly fail to follow the train of reasoning by which 
he seeks to twist them into arguments against nationalism. 
So far as we know, nationalism does not as yet prevail in 
any of the states mentioned, and we are sure that the judges 
cited who were responsible for these acts, had even less sym- 
pathy with nationalism than Mr. Flower expresses. ‘The 
wrongs he describes seem to be very strong arguments ‘in 
favor of changing the existing order of things. Mr. Flower 
however, seems to think they are good arguments against 
changing it. We repeat that we cannot follow his logic. 

In the fable of the wolf and the lamb, the wolf being more 
hungry than logical, devcured the lamb on the ground that 
the lamb’s elder brother had once baad at him. This was 
even-handed justice compared with Mr. Flower’s condemna- 
tion of nationalism, as yet unborn, for the sins of the order 
of society which it is proposed that it should supplant on 
account of those very sins. We decline to take Mr. Flower’s 
editorial seriously. He is as good a nationalist as ever. 
He is simply a little out of sorts over those western cases, 
and the best of us, when we are out of sorts, sometimes mis- 
take friends for foes, and are sorry afterwards. 


When Will the Other Churches Wake Up? 


The Protestant Episcopal church has, for some time, 
appeared to be more alive to the nature and importance of 
the impending social and industrial issues and more in sym- 
pathy with the motives of the radical reform party than any 
other religious denomination in this country. 

The latest indication of this fact is the formation at New 
York of the Christian Social union of the United States, 
with Bishop Huntington as president, and Bishop Potter, 


Dr. Holland, Everett P. Wheeler, Dr. Johnston and other 
prominent clergymen and laymen as vice-presidents. On 
the executive committee are Rev. J. O. S. Huntington, Prof. 
Ely, Rev. W. D. P. Bliss of Boston, and others. The ob- 
jects of the society are as follows : — 


1. To claim for the Christian law the ultimate authority to 
rule social practice. 

2. To study in common how to apply the moral truths and prin- 
ciples of Christianity to the social and economic difficulties of the 
present time. 

3. To present Christ in practical life as the living master and 
king, the enemy of wrong and selfishness, the power of righteous- 
ness and love. 

The society is a branch of an English Episcopal society 
of the same name. It is intended that the work of the 
American branch shall, like that of the parent society, con- 
sist in the study of social solutions and efforts to arouse the 
interest:of church members to their duty as Christians in 
view of the industrial question. The English centre of the 
movement is at Oxford, where there is described as prevail- 
ing among the students an extraordinary enthusiasm in favor 
of radical social and industrial reform. The interest is 
indeed, at Oxford, taking the form of a great religious 
awakening suggestive of a new crusade. 

The American society will for the present work within the 
Episcopal communion. Its line of effort will involve the 
circulation of leaflets, books and tracts, and the holding of 
meetings for discussion. The following is an extract from 
the circular of the society : — 


The peril that is on us. at this hour, lies in the economical impo- 
tence and despair that are paralyzing the educated classes. Larger 
and larger numbers of educated men are growing content to sit by 
and pick out the weak places in socialist schemes, while they 
themselves sadly acquiesce in a situation which they condemn. 
Only by concert, by fellowship in a common hope coroborated by 
participation in a common knowledge, can we secure ourselves 
against this pressing peril — still less have confidence in its defeat. 
The aim is distinct and definite enough. The cause is urgent. It 
is for us to give to it our patience, our courage and our prayers. 


The New Nation fraternally welcomes the Christian Social 
Union into the field, and hopes that the excellent example it 
sets may be soon followed by other religious bodies. 

The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few. 


Why We Cannot Agree with the Tribune. 


The New York Tribune prints an interesting editorial 
against social reforms, in which it argues the impossibility of 
doing much for humanity by improved social or industrial 
institutions. It says: — 


No rational mind ought to overlook the clearly demonstrable fact 
that every permanent change for the better demands an uplifting 
of the human nature which is to support and profit by the change. 
Practical experiment has shown that when a degraded class, used 
to live filthily and without comforts or conveniences, are suddenly 
transferred from their familiar styes to model lodging-houses, they 
do not at once seek to raise their standard of living; on the con- 
trary, they set about soiling and destroying their new surroundings, 
and so conform the latter to their own level. This is an instance 
directly in point. 

Only very sanguine and superficial sorts of reformers 
expect people to improve their general style of living witl- 
out any relief from poverty or increase of income, merely on 
account of getting into a model lodging-house with a dumb- 
waiter and extra-sized panes of glass. 

We are sure, however, that the Tribune will admit, as a 
rule, that the average family, in proportion as it gains in 
income, improves in style of life and appearance and com- 
fort of surroundings. ‘To deny this would indeed be to 
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contradict universal observation. Let a day laborer fall heir 
to a little money: within a month you will see a piano in 
the house, and the daughters will be attending boarding- 
school, and taking the old man to task for his bad grammar. 

According to the Tribune’s philosophy, what can we do 
to help these degraded classes whose members it compares 
with hogs? Apparently, nothing but to leave them in their 
styes until they become clean there; nothing but to leave 
them under the influence of their vicious and depraved sur- 
roundings until they have developed piety and refinement. 
We do not wish to be uncharitable, but this sort of phil- 
osophy seems to us to be as lacking in common sense as in 
common humanity. 

‘* Real reform,” says the Tribune, ‘‘ must proceed from 
within, outward.” No doubt this is true, but it is only half 
the truth. The aspiration for better things must undoubt- 
edly exist within and work from within, but it is likely to 
lie latent or even wither away entirely unless it be evoked by 
a favorable environment. For the sake of the argument, we 
are willing to except from this law extraordinary genuises 
which, like the sun, sometimes burn through the thickest 
clouds; but as to the mass of human beings, the develop- 
ment of the heart, mind and soul are dependent upon a 
favorable environment co-operating with the impulse from 
within. It is as true with the seed as the soul that the 
impulse must be from within, but does the editor of the 
Tribune plant flower seeds in the cellar? 

The next proposition of the Tribune, that ‘‘ the people 
must be raised before they can live up to higher institutions,” 
seems to embody a fallacy so obvious that it is strange the 
writer should have not noticed it. It is undoubtedly true 
that there must be a desire to rise before people will avail 
themselves of institutions to give effect to that desire, but 
to say that they must be raised to the level of those institu- 
tions before the institutions are established, is like saying 
that. 2 man must have accomplished his end before he should 
be provided with the instruments for accomplishing it. It 
is precisely equivalent to declaring that the carpenter must 
be already on the roof before the ladder should be set up for 
him to climb by. 


Some Final Words. 

The question of the success or failure of the Cincinnati 
conference depends entirely upon the extent to which the 
measures it proposes are national in character, and appeal 
to the people at large without regard to class or locality. In 
the state platforms of California, Kansas and Massachusetts, 
a great nuinber of burnin, issues, deeply concerning the wel- 
fare of the people, may properly find place, which would find 
no proper place in a national platform. We repeat, the 
statesmanship of the conference leaders will be shown, if 
shown at all, by wisely discriminating between local and 
class issues, and those which are national. 

We repeat our suggestion of last week that the Cincinnati 
conference declare in favor of some form of national control 
or supervision of mining and distribution of coal, equally 
in the interest of relief from extortion for the consuming 
public and relief from oppression for the employees. 

We believe that the conference could not adopt a plank 
which would be more timely and popular than this, the country 
over. In case a plan of state regulation of the mines were 


thought more feasible, a national supervision would neverthe- 
less be urgently demanded, in order to provide against dis- 
crimination by states against one another, which would 
alway be a danger incident to state as contrasted with 
national conduct of industry. 


Mr. Mc¥Fethries’s Order. 


Mr. McFethries, of Springfield, recently offered an order 
in the Massachusetts House of Representatives, providing 
that in voting on bills hereafter the House use the Australian 
ballot system, so that it would not appear how members 
voted. It was objected to the proposal that it would make 
it impossible for constituents to know whether their members 
represented their opinions ornot. It was not objected, but it 
might have been, that it would also prevent the corporations 
from making sure they got their money’s worth. For once, 
at least, the interests of the people and the corporations coin- 
cided, and the order was overwhelmingly defeated, Mr. Mc- 
Fethries alone being recorded in its favor. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


When bodies so dissimilar in prejudices and membership as 
the Citizen’s Reform association of Boston and the Knights 
of Labor of Massachusetts agree in condemning the West 
End street grab bill, it is safe to assume that it is pretty 
unpopular legislation. By the action of their representatives 
in this city, last Sunday, the 40,000 Knights of Labor of 
Massachusetts served notice that they would vote against the 
men who vote in favor of that measure. 


Chauncey M. Depew was slated for the governorship of 
New York on the republican ticket ; but the tunnel disaster, 
and his flippant remarks about the political ambition of the 
coroner who secured his arrest for manslaughter, have wiped 
his name off the slate. Public opinion is slowly asserting 
itself. 

The time is near when the officer of a corporation who 
lobbies for his company will be considered as much of an 
offender as a client who buttonholes a judge on the bench. 


If there is a moral economy in a vicious environment, the 
Lord’s prayer should be amended so as to read: ‘+ Lead us 
into temptation for virtue’s sake.” 


Dun & Co. say that the financial world has the grippe. 
The modest business community has had that ailment for 
some time. 

Do the daily and weekly papers of Boston consider it 
honest to print the arguments in favor of the West End 30- 
year street grab bill as if they were news matter, when in 
fact they are paid for at advertising rates? We ask this 
question in the interest of a great many people in and near 
Boston, who are just now discussing rather warnly. 

Letters coming from the West now-a-days are adorned 
often with a little pink slip, pasted upon the outside of the 
envelope, bearing this legend: ‘‘ If railways are public high- 
ways, why should not the people own them? ‘Think it over.” 
Well, after thinking it over, there can really be but one 
answer; and, if neither of the old parties know what that 
answer is, it will be left for a third party to solve the 
question. 
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JUSTICE. 


Oh, for a pen of fire, 
Oh, for a tongue of flame, 
To wake the slumbering nation 
To its glory, and its shame. 


Its glory to have so many 
Able and willing to toil, 


Whe wrest from the farm and the mine-depths 


The treasures of the soil; 


Who stand from morning till evening 
Beside the whirling wheel, 

With eyes that may not be lifted, 
And nerves like tempered steel: 


Who bring to bear all the powers 
Of eye, and hand, and brain 

To guide through the long, long hours 
The swiftly rushing train ; 


Who strike, with practised fingers, 
All day the clicking keys, 

Sending the countless messages 
That fly between the seas. 


Its shame, that for all this toiling 
But daily bread they gain; 
That weary hours of labor 
And nerve-destroying strain 


Can never secure their freedom 
From the deadly, creeping fear 

Of an old age poor and homeless, 
That closer comes each year. 


Aud even drearier shadows 
On the tired workers fall, 
Though heavy and hard the labor, 
There is not enough for all. 


And ever the day grows darker, 
And ever rises the ery, 

‘*T am starving, for lo, my brother 
Will labor for less than I.’’ 


While those whom their labor profits 
In wealth and splendor roll; 
And the poor cry out with bitterness, 
“None careth for my soul.’ 


True, churches and creeds are many ; 
True, hospitals open stand ; 

And the sound of a millonaire’s giving 
Ts heard throughout the land. 


But why should brother from brother 
Be compelled to ask his own? 

And why should one be a beggar, 
And one sit on a throne? 


We are not Old World creatures, 
Ruled by despots and kings. 

We brook no control but nature’s: 
And common are nature’s things. 


Our glorious banner covers 
No mixture of serfs and lords; 
When shalla mighty nation 
Portion its just rewards? . 


Emity Acton. 


TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 


Mr. Smith, who has recently joined the nationalists, meets a 
charitable worker connected with the church, who 
objects to nationalism on the ground that it will leave 
no occasion for charity. 


SmirH. — Why is it that you are not one of us? You are 
so much interested in benevolent undertakings that one 
would suppose you just the woman to be taken with a plan 
to do away with poverty altogether. I suppose you are 
afraid the plan would not work. 

C. W. —I don’t know whether it would work or not, but 
I am afraid it would be a bad thing, if it did work. 

Smita. — The abolition of poverty a bad thing! Surely, 
you can’t mean that! 

C. W. — Not in itself, but in its moral effect in the long 
run upon human nature, for the reason that the equality of 
human conditions would leave no further play for the 
graces of pity, generosity and gratitude,—in short, for 
charity. 

SmitH. — But, bless your heart, those graces were called 
forth to ameliorate human suffering. Would you make 
them the excuse for perpetuating that suffering? Would 
you hold on to the disease for the sake of the medicine? 
Would you keep a pond open in the garden for the children 
to fall into, so that they might cultivate heroism by saving 
one another from drowning? For the matter of that, you 
quite mistake in assuming that, because everybody would 
have food and clothes enough, there would be no occasion 
for pity, sympathy and generosity. Have you never any 
occasion for those feelings toward your well-to-do friends 
and relatives ? 

C. W. — Oh, yes. 

SmitH. — You'll excuse me for saying that it seems a 
shockingly narrow definition of charity to confine it to alms- 
giving. St. Paul gives the most exhaustive and gencrally 
accepted definition of charity on record, in I. Corinthians, 
chap. xiii, and the only reference he makes to almsgiving or 
material benefactions is to expressly state that they are not 
to be confounded with charity at all. 

C. W. — Yes, I remember that passage. 

Suir. — So it appears that poverty is not needed to call 
forth charity — as Paul understands it, — but that occasions 


for it must continue to arise as long as human nature remains 
imperfect. 


C. W. —But so much of religion has always consisted in 
giving. I mean in almsgiving. 

SmirH.— No doubt it has. No doubt a great many 
people in past ages have derived a profitable spiritual 
reaction from gifts to the poor, but the time is past, or fast 
passing, when anybody but a narrow-minded person can 
give with any sense of virtue. 
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C. W. — Why, what do you mean? 

Suirn. —I refer to the profound change which the new 
economics, combined no doubt with important moral tenden- 
cies, have made in the ideas of people as to the rights of 
property as at present distributed. The title of a man to 
his possessions, however honestly acquired, is no longer 
regarded by himself or by the world as anything at all like 
The 
rich man who gives away a million or so to public purposes, 


the absolute thing it was regarded a generation ago. 


now-a-days, is no longer looked upon as a person who places 
the world in his debt, but rather as one who has attempted 
to make some slight indirect restitution of what he owed 
the world. Of course, there are plenty of rich brutes; but 
the better sort of rich men are getting shamefaced about 
their money. The growing recognition of the injustice of 
the present economical system has placed them on the 
defensive. If they are men of heart and conscience, they 
feel as if their wealth made them accomplices with that 
system, because, even though innocently, they have profited 
by its injustice. 

C. W.—That reminds me of what one of the richest girls 
I know was saying the other day. She declared she wished 
she had been born a hundred years ago, for it was no fun 
She is 
really a very tender-hearted girl, and I actually think her 


to be rich now unless one had a heart like a stone. 
money makes her miserable. She told me that when a beg- 
gar thanked her fora dime, she felt like saying, ‘+ Forgive 
me for having anything to give you.” 

SmitH.— She has got at the heart of the matter, and 
represents the feeling of a great and increasing .number. 
When all the good folks see the matter as she does, and 
they are fast growing to do so, nationalism will come quickly 
As for 
charity in the sense of a moral relation between rich and 


as the only solution of an intolerable situation. 


poor, the new economics are already making it obsolete with- 
out waiting for nationalism. The rich haye no moral satis- 
faction in giving what they half feel is not their own, while 
the poor man resents receiving as a gift what he feels is some- 
how his right. Of course, this period of transition to the new 
era of equality and its new moralities is disagreeable, but 
the result surely will be wholly good. The relations of rich 
and poor, far from haying been morally edifying to the race, 
have been the most demoralizing influence it has suffered 
from. The spectacle of suffering which is recognized to be 
inevitable and remediless hardens the heart. Where it 
moves a few to commiseration and self-sacrifice, it educates 
the many to a habit of indifference. Sympathy is aroused 
by like circumstances, and repelled by unlike. The poor are 
strangers to the well-to-do, and almsgiving is mostly a cold 
perfunctory thing. 
that. moral emotions are chiefly called out, and therefore the 
equalizing of human conditions will mean the broadening of 


human sympathy. 


It is in our relations with our own class 


C. W.—I do not feel sure that you may not be right. 
Indeed, you must not think that I objected to nationalism on 
the ground I did, from any serious conviction of my own. I 
am ashamed to say that I have not thought much about it — 


not so much as I shall. In saying that poverty was a God- 


ordained condition, I was, I imagine, just echoing some 
things our rector said in a sermon, last Sunday. 


SmitH. — Yes, yes; I know. Some men who, I am 


bound to believe and do believe, are good men, have said 


this, and are saying it. I presume they are very sure that 


their children will never fall into the pit which they insist on 


keeping open. I suppose the church has for so long re- 


garded the poor as its charge, that it feels a little as a faith- 
ful nurse does, who, having been long wonted to care for a 
patient, and become devoted to her task, is told that he is 
about to make a cure and will need her services in that line 


no more. Of course, when the nurse has time to think it 


over, she will see how absurd her attitude is, and so will the 
church. 


A SERIOUS VIEW OF IT. 


A leading railroad man of Boston says to a New Nation 
reporter : ‘* I hope there will be no further advance in stocks. 
The people west of Chicago start fresh legislation and litiga- 
tion when there isa boom in Wall street. The railroad sys- 
tems are now so vast and the operation of them so complex, 


that fresh speculative capital will not go into them until a 
better plan is found for operating. There are great prob- 
lems to be solved. The principal one is that of state and 
national rights with reference to supervision. This question 
is coming to the front very fast. Senator Reagan has not 
gone into the railroad commission of Texas without a pur- 
pose. He isa strong state rights man, and will insist on 
non-interference of the nation with local roads. This means 
trouble. Between Kansas City and St. Louis there are four 
roads, and at present not one of them can change a rate 
without affecting every other road from New York to Og- 
den. Supervision by the state is incompatible with national 
supervision, and in the effort to solve the question I am 
afraid the railroads will get the worst of it.” 


CHARITY NOT WANTED BY WORKINGMEN. 


The New England Magazine: Herbert V. Mills, an Eng- 
lish political economist, in his work, ‘‘ Poverty and the 
State,” asserts that there is ‘‘ only honest work in England 
to occupy at the utmost two thirds of the population.” A 


few years ago a great crowd gathered before the residence 
of Mr. Chamberlain, in Birmingham, and explained to him 
that they wanted no more charity, but work of any kind. A 
Liverpool paper gave an account of the meeting of hilf- 
starved men in a cellar, at which a speaker said: ‘*What we 
want is work; not work as bounty, though the parish has 
been busy enough among us lately, God knows! What we 
want is honest work.” Could any cry of children be more 
pathetic than this demand of full-grown men? And yet the 
same thing is heard here and there in our own country. The 
conditions are the same in kind, though they have not fully 
developed themselves. The numbers of those who have little 
or no employment are increasing from year to year; and 
over against the several millions in Great Britain we are said 
to have already a million here, taking the country altogether, 
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PRIVATE CORPORATIONS MUST GO. 


Seven Reasons Given by Judge Hubbard Why the Abolition 
of Corporations is Advisable. 


The New Nation has given a short extract from the re- 
markable speech of Judge N. M. Hubbard, at Council Bluffs, 
Ta., in which he advocated the abolition of all private cor- 
porations. Judge Hubbard is one of the most noted corpo- 
ration lawyers of the West. His utterance upon this great 
subject justifies a fuller quotation. His reasons were given 
as follows : 

**]. They are monopolies owned by less than one twentieth 
of the people. 

‘*2. The property of individuals changes hands with every 
generation, while a corporation is immortal, inasmuch as it 
has the right, under the law, of perpetual succession. If 
two persons go into business, and one dies, the children of 
the deceased partner must take their father’s share and exer- 
cise their individual judgment in its investment; if a mem- 
ber of a corporation dies, the stock is simply transferred to 
his heirs and the corporation goes on with the business. 

‘¢ 3. ach individual who owns property is obliged to ex- 
ercise his own judgment in maintaining his possession and 
making an increase, while a corporation, composed of a large 
number of persons, can and does procure the best talent to 
be found in or out of the corporation to manage its property 
and affairs. 

‘‘4, A large aggregation of persons and capital has an 
undue advantage over a single individual. What single indi- 
vidual could go into the business of buying and selling oil 
against the Standard Oil company with any prospect of 
success? 

‘©, Private corporations abolish individual responsibility, 
and substitute a corporate responsibility of which the public 
have no means of judging. A few rich men take a small 
amount of stock in a private corporation, which gives it 
credit ; the stock is then transferred without the knowledge 
of the public; if the enterprise is an improvident one, the 
corporation becomes an instrument of fraud whereby the 
stock is unloaded upon innocent people, and the rich promo- 
ters escape individual liability. 

‘© 6. Private corporations is the mother of trusts. Ordina- 
rily, trusts come about in this way: Too many private cor- 
porations are formed or engage in the same business; an 
over-production follows, and the corporations then put their 
heads together to limit the production and raise the price of 
the commodity so that all may make money. In this way, 
too many railroads were built in some places, and the ‘ pool’ 
followed so that all might live. In the same way, also, too 
many sugar refineries, distilleries, csacker factories, oatmeal 
mills, and the like were built, and the trusts followed to 
limit the production and raise the price. 

“© 7, A private corporation is an organized appetite for 
money only, and has nothing human aboutit. It sees dis- 
tress without an emotion of pity: it gives nothing to the 
poor; it pays no pew rent; it sends no children to the pub- 
lic schools ; it does not attend funerals or weddings; it can 
not even laugh; what use have we for such animals? 

‘Tt is claimed by some economic philosophers that private 
corporations, and even trusts, are necessary to carry on suc- 
cessfully the vast wealth-producing business of this country. 
I do not believe this. Men with much money do not hoard 
it in old stockings. They must invest it in some kind of 
business or it loses its income power. If remitted to their 
own individual responsibility and judgment, they will not be 
likely to invest it in a business already overdone. Besides, 
the state can be relied on to grant special charters on special 
showing for manufacturing purposes requiring very large 
capital. Again, there are already so many very large pri- 
vate fortunes that ample capital is at hand for all safe en- 
terprises. 

‘¢ But if it should be admitted that the abolition of private 


corporations will seriously disturb the business of the coun- 
try, is it not better to stand the shock now than to postpone 
it until the shock may destroy the fabric of the government 
itself? 

‘¢ These private corporations represent the syndicated 
wealth of the country owned and combined by the few 
against the individual labor of the vast majority of the 
people. Railways corporations and others of a public char- 
acter must remain, because they are for the use of the public, 
until the government shall see fit to own and operate them. 
But they must be controlled (not destroyed) by public law. 

‘¢ No more vast private fortunes must be made by means 
of public or private corporations or trusts. 

‘¢ Every device by which combinations are formed to raise 
or depress the price of commodities must be swept away, 
never to return. 

‘¢This can be done only by the destruction of private 
corporations. No trusts were ever formed until after the 
private corporations became numerous, and they will never 
be destroyed so long as private corporations are permitted 
to exist. Laws against trusts will avail nothing so long as 
the law permits the creation of private corporations, without 
which trusts can not be formed. It is worse than folly to 
authorize the propagation of grasshoppers, and then pass 
laws prohibiting them from eating our crops. If the National 
Alliance will repeal all laws authorizing private corporations, 
they will not need the sub-treasury bill.” 


THE RICH AND THE POOR. 


[From a sermon by Rev. R. A. White, of Newton.] 


Modern poverty tends to nearly every form of disadvan- 
tage. It makes life a hopeless struggle and paralyzes the 
noblest elements of character in its victim. Final remedies 
lie in the complete reorganization of our social and industrial 
system, along the lines of justice and brotherly love. Imme- 
diate opportunities may be within the reach of all in the 
limited circles of helpfulness. 

First, help some poor person you may know of to habits of 
saving small sums. If they have confidence in you, be your- 
self their banker. Then the coal can be bought by the ton, 
the wood by the foot or cord. 

Second, in buying your winter coal or stock of provisions, 
perhaps you know of some poor family to whom you can 
give the advantages of wholesale prices. It was the custom 
of a well-known Boston merchant to order his coal by the 
ship load, and after supplying his house and store sell the 
balance to the poor at the prices he himself paid. Large 
corporations might well supply their less fortunate help in 
this way to the advantage of their help, and to know disad- 
vantage of themselves. 

Thirdly, perhaps some may be able to do something in the 
way of building better tenements or improving tenements. 
Light, good air, perfect sanitary conditions, — in these alone 
character can best be nourished. The way to evangelize the 
poor is to give them first the advantages of comfortable 
homes. Good tenements can be made to pay a fair interest 
on the money invested. Rich people, looking for a place to 
put their money where it will do the most good, would do 
well to consider the matter of furnishing, here in Newton or 
elsewhere, suitable dwellings for the poor, at reasonable 
rents. 

Fourthly, let the churches welcome, in no uncertain way, 
to their services of worship the poor of their vicinity. Christ 
mingled with publicans and sinners. We need not be more 
nice about these things than our Lord. 


Mr. A. J. Simmons, the New England Passenger Agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad, 211 Washington street, Boston, will be 
glad to give delegates attending the great National Union Confer- 
ence at Cincinnati full information as to lowest round-trip rates, 
time-tables, etc. Secure tickets early. 
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GATHERING OF THE THIRD PARTY CLANS. 


REFORMERS TO MEET AT CINCINNATI ON THE 19TH. 


The Official Call.— The Number of Delegates. — Conference 
Notes.— The National Reform Press Association. 


The third party conference meets in Music hall, Cincin- 
nati, on the 19th, at two o’clock p m. 


Music hall is on Elm street, opposite Washington park. 


Susiness meetings will be held for at least three days dur- 
ing the day ‘times, and the evenings will be devoted to mass 
meetings and speaking. 


The main interest in the conference will centre upon the 
efforts of honest men to get together. Any crowd of 
strangers can have no difficulty in finding differences of 
opinion. Is there enough in common in the sentiment and 
beliefs of the delegates to justify a third party movement? 


This question must be answered by the conference, as it is 
a question of fact and not agitation, will not politics. We re- 
print the general call which was signed by representatives of 
reform in every state in the Union: 

Whereas: Many efforts are being made to educate the people, to 
break the chains of corporate monopoly enforced by 25 years of 
class legislation; and believing that a general conference should be 
held to arrange a union of all reformers who can federate upon a 
platform demanding relief on the issue of currency, land and 
transportation, to arrange a systematic plan for the education of 
the industrial classes on these reform issues. and to make such ar- 
rangements for the political conflict of 1892 as such conference 
may deem best; therefore, 

We, as friends of sucha conference, hereby unite and calla 
general conference of reformers to meet in Cincinnati, O., on May 
19, 1891, to adopt a platform and make such errangement for the 
conflict of 1892 as the conference may deem fitting. Representation 
to be the national and state officers of each alliance, assembly and 
association, 10 delegates from each county or district organization 
of such bodies, and tie editors and business managers of each 
reform paper belonging to the Reform Press association. 


Is it Time to Act ? 


Thomas W. Gilruth, president of the National Citizens’ 
Industrial Alliance, writes from Kansas City to the New 
Nation as follows: ‘Iam glad to note your favorable com 
ment upon the Cincinnati conference. Itis time for men to 
act. It is time for every honest patriot to ask of every other 
honest patriot, ‘What shall the harvest be?’ if corporations, 
trusts and syndicates are permitted to longer enjoy the pre- 
rogatives of government. Let every delegate to the confer- 
ence ask of his own conscience : 

Am Ta soldier in this cause, 

A lover of my country ? 

Then, let me help to change the laws, 
Oppressive to our people. 

If the answer received comes through a patriotic desire to 
secure a government of the people, by the people and for 
the people, the inquirer will find that he is no longer a repub- 
lican or democrat, but an American with all the word 
implies. honest, truthful, patriotic. Let every nationalist 
come with a full determination to help forma platform large 
enough for the congregation of the people to stand upon, 
with finance, transportation and land as the middle and 
widest planks.” 


The South Dakota Contingent. 


The central committee of the independent party of South 
Dakota met at Huron on the 9th. Several communications 
from other states. urging South Dakota to send a strong dele- 
gation to the Cincinnaticonference, were read, and delegates 
headed by United States Senator Kyle were chosen. Resolu- 
tions were adopted discouraging proxies. and empowering 
those present to cast the full vote of the state, and also for 
the re-adoption, unaltered, of the platform of the Farmers’ 
Alliance and Industrial Union convention held last year in 
St. Louis. The South Dakota delegates will endeavor to 
secure an adjournment of the conference until February for 


final action. J. M. Pease, of the Union Labor Gazette, and 
E. B. Cummings, of the Ruralist, were chosed delegates to the 
Reform Press association meeting, at Cincinnati. 


The National Party. 


United States Senator Peffer, at Boston: We are not demo- 
crats, and in this new movement we are not republicans. I 
think it is altogether likely that before two years are passed 
there will be a new independent political movement in this 
country called, I think, the national party, because we believe 
in the government having control of all public functions — 
having control of the post-oftices in the country, the trans- 
portations of the country and the issue of the money of the 
country. 

Let it Discuss the Whole Field of Reform. 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C.: We hope this 
conference will take the time to discuss the whole field of 
reform, and prepare such a platform of principles as will 
secure the hearty indorsement and the enthusiastic support 
of every laboring man in this country. Parties that repre- 
sent sentimental issues and live upon traditions have no power 
to be useful to the laboring people of the world. If the ex- 
isting political organizations wish a new lease of life and use- 
fulness, they must plant themselves upon the principles of 
eternal justice which underlie the reforms demanded by the 
working people. If they do not do this, they will be un- 
ceremoniously brushed aside, in order that some other organ- 
ization with ability to be useful to all classes may take their 
places. We suppose the managers of the old political par- 
ties will regard this warning as a piece of mere idle gascon- 
ade. Be it so. ‘* Whom the gods would destroy, they 
first make mad.” 

Cincinnati Conference Notes. 


At least 35 states will be represented at the Cincinnati 
conference. 


Kansas will probably have the fullest representation. 
About 3,000 delegates have been chosen, and about two 
thirds of them are likely to attend. 


C. M. Butt, president of the Wisconsin State Farmers’ 
Alliance, says that the Wisconsin farmers will attend the 
conference in force. 


At a meeting of laboring men at Cincinnati, recently, 
10 delegates were chosen for the congressional district to the 
conference. Workingmen in other Ohio districts are doing 
the same. 


Monday evening will be given up to getting acquainted. 
The various organizations will hold informal meetings. 
The Citizens’ Alliances meet in Dexter hall. The United 
Labor party executive ‘committee meets at Hotel Emery. 
The nationalists also hold an informal meeting Monday 
evening. 


President C. W. Macune, of the national reform press 
association, says that the association will hold a business 
meeting on the 18th. Its headquarters will be at the Palace 
hotel, Cincinnati. Mr. Macune says in a circular letter: 
‘* The object of the meeting will be to unify the efforts of the 
reform papers in the United States on common lines of 
reform, and to adopt such measures as will best aid in ex- 
tending the educational influence of the reform press. The 
association now numbers among its members the editors of 
many of the leading reform papers in the country. A cor- 
dial invitation is hereby extended to our fraternal brethren 
to be present at this meeting and assist in extending the 
usefulness of the association. The press is the strong right 
arm of the reform movement. The utility of its effective 
organization and a concentration of its efforts must be 
apparent to all. To this end, the Cincinnati meeting was 
called. The present indications are that it will be the largest 
representation of reform papers ever assembled at any time.” 


A public meeting and musical entertainment to the visit- 
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ing members of the press has been tendered by the Bellevue 
house. 

Nationalist clubs in Boston, Lynn, Providence (R. I.), 
Hartford and Portland (Me.), have elected delegates to the 
Cincinnati conference. <A large party left Boston yesterday 
on the afternoon express by the Massachusetts Central and 
Baltimore & Ohio road. They will reach Cincinnati to-mor- 
row morning. 

The Los Angeles Nationalist Club, No. 1, will be repre- 
sented at the conference by A. G. Hinckley. 


The Hartford Nationalist Club, No. 1, will send a dele- 
gate to Cincinnati. 


The Nationalist Club, No. 1, of Kansas City, Mo., will be 
represented at the conference by Thos. W. Gilruth, who is 
a staunch advocate of nationalism. 


FARMERS’ ALLIANCE NOTES. 


Leading members of the Alliance in Graves county, Ky., 
have issued a call for the election of delegates to a county 
convention on the 23d, to nominate candidates for both 
branches of the Legislature The delegates to each county 
convention are authorized to select delegates to the state 
convention to be held at Louisville, June 2, for the purpose 
of nominating candidates for the various state offices, to be 
voted for in August. 


A number of people prominent in reform movements have 
issued a call for a people’s independent state convention,. to 
be held at Des Moines, Ia., June 3. Representatives from 
all the labor and reform organizations of the state are invited 
to participate, but none are eligible who are not in favor of 
independent political action. 


There are nearly 1,400 sub-alliances in Virginia, and the 
number is steadily increasing. 


The Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial union is pushing the 
work of organization all over Iowa. Organizers, to the 
number of 90, are constantly in the field, and everywhere 
they are greeted with enthusiasm. 


The Farmers’ Alliance convention, at Waco, Tex., was a 
great success, and the applause elicited when the speakers 
dwelt upon the necessity of a third party movement was 
significant. A full delegation was elected to attend the 
Cincinnati conference. 


FRUITS OF THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM. 


The business failures occurring throughout the country last 
week number, for the United States 212, and for Canada, 30, 
or a total of 242, as compared with a total of 255 the week 
previous. For the corresponding week of last year, the 
figures were 209, representing 185 failures in the United 
States,eand 24 in the Dominion of Canada. 


THEY DISTURB BUSINESS, LIKE AUTOCRATS. 


The New York Lumber Dealers’ association have deter- 
mined to lock out their employees and to refuse to supply 
lumber to any building in course of construction in New 
York city, Brooklyn and Jersey City, until such time as the 
Lumber Handlers’ union shall ‘: come to its senses.” This 
action was taken because of a strike in Bucki & Co.’s yard, 
where the men went out through sympathy with the framers, 
who struck on May day. Unless the matter is speedily set- 
tled, 125,000 men employed in the building trades will have 
to take an enforced vacation. 


A CORPORATION ASSAULT UPON REFORM JOURNALISM. 

Several reform papers are printing as advertising the ar- 
gument of Mr, Whitney in favor of passing over the streets 
of Boston to a corporation for 30 years. It is naturally mis- 


misleading, as the arguments appear as news rather than as 
advertising. and, moreover, it tends to narrow the phylac- 
teries of the editorial department. 


THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR sey ATTACK THE WEST END 
OAD. 

At the last monthly meeting of the Massachusetts Knights 
of Labor, there were delegates present representing 40,000 
members of that order; a series of resolutions were intro- 
duced and unanimously adopted, condemning the bill now 
pending before the Legislature, by which the West End rail- 
way company will secure absolute control of the streets of 
Boston for 30 years. The following is one of the resolu- 
tions: Resolved, That we call on all labor organizations to 
urge their several representatives in the general court to 
defeat the passage of this measure, which is decidedly in the 
interests of the West End Railway company, land compa- 
nies, and the classes, and against the masses of the people. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN MINNESOTA. 


The Citizens’ Alliance of Minneapolis has adopted a plat- 
form with this very substantial plank: ‘‘ The values of all 
public conveniences, as gas-works, electric-light plants. street 
railways and markets, are created and enhanced by the or- 
ganization and development of society ; in the hands of pri- 
yate individuals and corporations, these services, which ought 
to be public blessings, become a means to corrupt the admin- 
istration of public business and make a mockery of popular 
government. Therefore, we demand that the control, own- 
ership and management of these services shall be assumed 
and undertaken by the public authorities, to the end that 
public benefits may be substituted for private gains. For 
this purpose the municipality shall expropriate property on 
payment of a reasonable indemnity, not exceeding an amount 
equal to the actual cost of construction and equipment at the 
time of such expropriation ; it shall also acquire possession 
under the right of eminent domain of any lands occupied and 
used by private persons or corporations conducting such 
services.” 


NATIONALISTS ARE TO CELEBRATE. 

There seems to have been some confusion as to the date of 
the nationalist anniversary meeting at Tremont Temple, 
Boston. The Massachusetts league committee having the 
matter in hand says that the date is Thursday, the 28th. 


THE NUMBER OF SUCH MEN IS INCREASING. 


Creston (Ia.) Sunday-School Times: Every man who does 
his own thinking should read The New Nation. 


GOULD’S DANGEROUS PROJECT. 


It was a spectacle for the gods at New York, — last 
week’s meeting of the Western Traffic association. Four- 
teen of the 15 roads were present, representing about 
60,000 miles of road. Jay Gould was the father of the 
association, and the child seemed to discipline the parent for 
breaking the rules by cutting rates on sugar. Mr. Gould, 
who is not a man of sentiment, let that pass, and promptly 
fired his traffic manager, and then projected his plan for 
agencies at competitive points and a scheme for a differentia- 
tion of the tonnage among the roads. This is all done to 
maintain freight rates, and to place the weaker roads at the 
mercy of the association. It is the favorite argument of the 
advocates of the present economic system that free competi- 
tion’ is the life of healthy business, and that a government 
ownership is impracticable, as no one person is equal to the 
management of the railroad traffic of the country. It seems 
that Mr. Gould, unaided by government hacking, is upon the 
very threshold of a railroad consolidation that promises to turn 
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the transcontinental traffic of this great republic into a pri- 
vate bureau for his own personal aggrandizement. 
does this people permit a syndicate of cold-blooded spec- 
ulators to wield a power which makes and unmakes cities, 
ruins or supports merchants, lays tribute upon one class 
of citizens at the expense of another, and puts a premium 
upon the exploits of the lobby in a score of states and even 
in Congress itself? Can it be the average American is losing 
his wits? 


THE SWEATING PROCESS STILL IN FULL BLOOM. 


‘¢ In one New York tenement,” said Mrs. A. N. Lincoln, in 
an address at Boston last week, ‘‘I found a woman who 
received 8 cents for making a round coat, 10 cents for a 
frock coat, and working from 14 to 16 hours to earn 50 
cents. Another woman was making boys’ pants at 7 cents 
a pair. In one place, I found a German Jew who does ma- 
chine work. He had 6 machines all running, finishing pants 
which sold for $4 and for which he received 10 cents a pair. 
For knee pants they receive 22 cents a dozen. A good 
worker can earn about 56 cents a day. Two women were 
seen who finished coats for 6 cents apiece, and two others 
who did the.same work for five cents apiece. ‘They could 
finish about 15 coats a day. This is a trade which has 
grown up without much attention. I know of a large 
clothing house here in Boston who advertise ‘No tenement- 
house clothes’ and still they have a team driving up to one 
of our tenements filled with clothes to be finished.” 


BRITISH CAPITALISTS KNOW A GOOD THING WHEN THEY 
SEE IT. 

Sir Charles Tupper, the Canadian statesman, has been 
appointed director of a British corporation, the Water-Works 
and Gas-Works securities, a corporation which has been 
organized with a capital of $2,000,000. The object of this 
new corporation is to buy up the water-works, gas-works 
and other works of the kind in Canada and the United 
States. Foreign capitalists are just waking up to the fact 
that the American people rather enjoy giving away their 
franchises and bartering the public heritage for small 
messes of pottage. 


LET THE WORKINGMEN FIGHT FOR A BETTER SYSTEM. 


There are now about 90,000 members of the federation of 
labor on strike in this country. The membership of the or- 
ganization is about 700,000. In the long run, strikes do not 
pay. The experience of the ill-fated San Francisco iron- 
moulders is to the point. Fourteen mounths ago, all the 
iron-moulders in that city were called out because the foun- 
drymen refused to accept a certain number of castings for a 
day’s work. After about two months, the foundrymen pro- 
posed to compromise, but the strikers would not listen to a 
compromise. Then the strikers resorted to force, and one man 
was shot and several were injured. The foundrymen con- 
tinued to import workmen from the East, with the result that 
nearly all establishments are now running on full time. The 
strikers proposed arbitration last week, but the foundrymen 
replied that there were no differences to settle. 


HOW ONE TRUST OPERATES. 


The financial editor of the Boston Advertiser says: ‘‘I 
continue to heara great deal of bull talk on National cordage, 
but it all savors of the old Sugar trust stories. It is claimed 
that when the establishments now in the National Cordage 
company were operated separately and competitively, their 
net earnings were about $1,500,000 per annum — but that 
the economy in operating them as one corporation has been 
found to result in a saving of over $700,000 per annum. 
While some of the directors of the National Cordage com- 
pany seek the payment of a 3 per cent dividend on the 


Why * 


common stock, the majority are believed to favor the more con- 
servative course of declaring only 24 per cent on the $10,900,- 
000 common stock, or at the rate of at least 10 per cent per 
annum. It is claimed that the company can, if it sees fit, 
pay 12 per cent on the common besides the 8 per cent cumu- 
lative dividend on the $5,000,000 of preferred stock.” ‘There 
is no doubt that there is economy in business consolidations 
like this. It is death, however, to the smaller concerns, and 
puts exclusive information in the hand of men who gamble 
ir these stocks and thus swindle the public. The latter will 
wake up to the danger of trusts sooner or later. 


THAT FOURTH PROVIDENCE DISTRICT. 


The fourth representative district of Providence, R. I., 
held its fifth unsuccessful polling, last week. The third 
party is certainly making trouble for the old parties in at 
least one city. Says the Providence Telegram: ‘ The 
nationalists.held their own manfully, their candidate recciy- 
ing exactly the same number of votes, 237, as on April 1, 
at the general election.” 


RAILROAD COMPANIES CAN MANUFACTURE. 


A feature in railroading during the past decade has been 
the tendency to go beyond the legitimate field of transporta- 
tion to invest in mines or mill property. A press dispatch 
says that the Grand Trunk railway is to build a rolling mill 
plant at Montreal, and the officials claim that the road will 
save at least $30,000 a year by rolling its own iron. 


ENTRENCHED CAPITAL CONTINUES ITS GAME OF BLUFF. 


Boston Herald: They say that the municipal lighting bill 
passed by the Senate doesn’t frighten the gas and electric- 
light companies more than at last year’s bird’s nest. 

That the nationalists say they have won ‘‘a famous vic- 


tory.” i ; 
That they will be wiser before snow flies. 


A FORMIDABLE LUMBER SYNDICATE. 


A despatch from Dubuque, Ia., says: ‘* All the property of 
the Knapp Stout Lumber company, including yards at St. 
Louis and Dubuque, mills at Menomince. Wis., several 
hundred thousand acres of timber-land in Wisconsin and a 
fleet of fast boats, will shortly be transferred to an Eastern 
syndicate. F. B. Flanders, of this city, recently secured an 
option on the property for between $7,000,000 and $8,000,- 
000. W. N. Balch, of New York, secured most of the 
necessary capital.” 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION IN THE COAL REGIONS. 


The consolidation of the York & Peach Bottom Railway 
company with the Maryland Central Railway company has 
been approved by the stockholders of both companies. The 
new corporation will be known as the Baltimore & Lehigh 
Railroad company. The system is to be extended north of 
York across the Susquehanna to a connection with the Corn- 
wall & Lebanon railroad, thence to Lebanon, Pa, and 
northward to a connection with the Lehigh Valley railroad at 
Tremont in the Schuylkill anthracite coal region of Pennsyl- 


vania. 


TAKES IT PHILOSOPHICALLY. 


The Boston Globe seems disposed to submit to the inevi- 
table when it says: The Senate seems to have gone one on 
the Bellamy idea, in passing the municipal gas bill. Well, it 
is impossible to look either backward or forward in the dark, 
and the new moye will suit the people if it secures cheaper 
and better light. 
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THE RAILROAD PROBLEM AND THE PEOPLE. 


Views of A. B. Stickney, President of the Chicago, St. Paul 
& Kansas City Railroad. 


[Second notice] 


Discriminations in railroad rates mean the exaction from 
the residents of one locality higher rates than at the same 
time are charged the residents of another locality for sub- 
stantially the same service, or the exaction from one individ- 
ual or firm higher rates than from other individuals or firms for 
like service. ‘This habit of the railroads has been improp- 
erly called competition. It is discrimination, and is a vicious 
practice. Mr. Stickney continues: ‘‘It should be known 
that when corn is worth 25 cents per bushel in-the Chicago 
market, at the railroad station west of the Missouri river it 
would be worth from 12 to 15 cents; the difference between 
its value in the far west and in Chicago being made up of 
cost of transportation, the expenses of buying and selling 
and a profit for the middle-man. . . . If it were possible to 
give one middle-man the permanent advantage in respect to 
rates over all others in this business, to the extent of one 
quarter of a cent per bushel, it, would be a weapon of war- 
fare sufficiently powerful under present commercial conditions 
to drive every other middle-man out of the field.” 

So with coal and other products. ‘‘ With these facts fresh 
in mind, whois willing to say that the power to discriminate in 
freight rates ought to be lodged in the control of one man 
or a few men? Under such conditions, what business is 
safe? . . . This power, like a government, has authority to 
make tariffs and enforce their collection. It claims a right 
that no civilized government claims, and no sovereign has 
dared to exercise for centuries, of rebating a portion of its 
tariff, and thus discriminating between its subjects in the 
collection of its revenues. It is safe to say that if the 
Congress of the United States should enact a law which 
established on any commodity one import duty for the city 
of New York and a different duty for other cities, or one 
duty for one firm and another duty for another firm, no 
matter how slight the difference, the people would resort to 
arms, if need be, rather than submit.” 

Mr. Stickney believes that all the granger legislation was 
inspired to kill discrimination rather than to injure the rail- 
roads. The Legislatures at first (1872) acted upon the 

. theory that the non-competitive rates were too high and the 
competitive rates perhaps too low, and the proper course was 
to reduce the higher rates and leave to the companies the task 
of increasing the lower rates if they saw fit. But, says 
Mr. Stickney, ‘‘ the companies were wedded to the system 
of discriminations. Immediately after the adjournment 
of the Legislatures, instead of raising the rates which were 
admittedly too low, or even steadily holding the old rates, in 
many cases the companies reduced them in about the same 
proportion as the higher rates had been lowered by the law, 
and the rate to favored shippers at local stations was like- 
wise lowered, so that the old monopolies and the old dis- 
criminations were perpetuated, the laws were made futile 
and the revenues of the companies were depleted.” If it 
had not been for the extraordinary growth of the northwest 
at this tine, there would have been a financial crisis among 
these railroads. 

The policy of the roads under this granger legislation nat- 
urally embittered the people. Why the managers took this 
course is a mystery. Mr. Stickney thinks that it is ‘‘ hard 

- to resist the conclusion that it was an arbitrary act of auto- 
cratic power, born of the imperious desire to demonstrate 
the ability of the autocrat of one company to secure more 
than his fair share of trade at the expense of a rival 
autocrat.” 

Mr. Stickney discusses the question of freight tariffs and 
the interdependence of a growing country and a growing rail- 
road, and this remark of his will go for a good deal, he 
being a practical railroad man: ‘‘ The writer ventures to 
doubt the superior business sagacity of the men who are 


engaged in managing the traffic departments of railways, 
and would attribute the financial success of the railways in 
the past to the inherent value of the property and to the 
growth of the country, rather than to the superior sagacity 
displayed in their management.” 

Rivalry at competitive points is another interesting branch 
of this subject. Mr. Stickney compares railroad managers 
to the highland chiefs of 400 years ago. But the important 
difference between the two ‘‘lies in the machinery of the 
stock exchange by means of which there is as great a chance 
of profit to the camp followers from destruction as from 
stealing. At the present day, a railroad raid promises one 
of two profits: either a division of the booty or a profit 
from destruction secured by selling stocks short, — while 
the poor highlandev’s alternative profit was a broken head.” 

The tariff rates under granger legislation will be consid- 
ered next week. 


ELECTRIC COMPANIES GETTING TOGETHER. 


Symptons of the most Gigantic Trust yet Known. The Motor 
Power‘ of the Future in the hands of a few Speculators. 


The vital point in the announcement that the affairs of the 
Westinghouse Electric company have been settled lies in the 
fact that the Thomson-Houston company and the Edison 
Electric company have taken a large block of the preferred 
stock. Thus an old rumor is revived — the consolidation of 
these three vast concerns. It is bound to come in time. 
Here we have it againd but the public seems to look on like 
amused spectators on a holiday. 

Electricity is the coming factor in manufacture. Statistics 
show this plainly enough. At thé beginning of 1890 there 
were 1,265 central electric stations in the United States, and 
at the beginning of 1891, 1,543, an increase of 278 stations, 
or over 20 per cent in one year. On the other hand, there 
has been a shrinkage of 1 per cent in the number of gas 
companies. Of the 981 gas companies operating in the 
United States at the beginning of 1890, 237, or about 24 per 
cent, were running electric plants as auxiliaries. At the 
commencement of the present year, 974 gas companies still 
existed in the United States, and 980, or over 22 per cent, 
are furnishing electricity as well. Of the 868 street railway 
companies in the United States at the commencement of 
1890, 162, or 18 per cent, were operated in whole or in part 
by electricity. At the commencement of the present year, 
there were 911 companies, of which 281, or 20 per cent, are 
electric. ‘This means an increase of 191 electric roads, or 74 
per cent. 


A PARSON PAYS HIS RESPECTS TO THE NEW HAVEN 
RAILROAD. 


Rev. J. Lee Mitchell, of the New Haven Grand Avenue 
Congregational church, in the course of a recent sermon on 
‘Christianity and Socialism,” made use of this brave lan- 
guage: ‘‘I listened to an address the other night from a 
director of the New York & New Haven railroad. I learned 
for the first time that the railroad was built and run solely to 
please the people, for their moral welfare —in fact, that it 
was the greatest disseminator of Christian truth since Christ, 
and that the true apostle of Jesus was the true director of 
the New York & New. Haven railroad. Then a well-known 
man here, with New York & New Haven railroad stock in 
his pocket, increased in value 400 per cent, got up and 
brought the New Jerusalem right down among us by propos- 
ing to heal the hearts of all laborers by sharing profits with 
them — the profits to be shared being a tenth of one per cent 
to be divided among 10,000 employees. I started home then 
to tell the deacons to close the church, the New York & New 
Haven railroad had brought the millennium. Meantime, a 
widow, whose husband was killed coupling cars for the con- 
solidated railroad, is trying to get $50 out of them to pay for 
burying him.” 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combinatiom toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


After a long and heated contest, the Senate passed the 
municipal lighting bill by a vote of 22 to 10, last week. 
Every inch of ground has been stubbornly contested by the 
private companies, who were thoroughly organized for that 
purpose, assisted by four able attorneys, and they were suc- 
cessful in securing a majority report of the committee 
against the bill. But the wide-spread popular demand for 
this legislation had its influence on the Senate, which is a 
very conservative body. The bill permits towns and cities 
to engage in municipal lighting if they so desire, due regard 
being paid to the rights of invested capital, carefully con- 
serving every private and public interest. The bill is a very 
conservative one, but the first steps in radical reform are 
usually conservative. 


South Framingham now wants an electric-light plant. The 
committee appointed a year ago has reported, and recommends 
the appointment of a special committee of three to further 
consider the expediency of erecting a municipal plant, and 
the appropriation of a sum of money to defray the expenses 
of such committee. 


Says the Boston Advertiser: ‘‘ Now that Goy. Russell has 
signed the bill to allow the Boston & Maine Railroad to buy 
all roads now leased or operated by it, it would certainly 
seem as though a movement in the securities of some mem- 
bers of the Boston & Maine family would soon be in order. 
The street is disposed to fight a little shy of Boston & Maine 
stock until the plans of the management in regard to this 
consolidation becomes better known. As one room trader 
puts it: ‘All that the boys want to know is this: When, 
where and how does Central Massachusetts come in? There 
is always quick money in Central Massachusetts, and if the 
Boston & Maine propose to take the property in on any kind 
of decent terms, we want to know it and we will make the 
stock lively.’”” Why should a lot of gamblers be given semi- 
public prerogatives by which they can make business com- 
binations that not only affect the interests of towns and 
cities favorably or unfavorably but give these gamblers ex- 
clusive information that can be used to their profit upon the 


stock exchange? 
New York. 


The granges in the counties of St. Lawrence, Jefferson, 
Lewis and Oswego, to the number of 80, propose to unite in 
establishing a grange store or warehouse at Watertown, upon 
the Rochdale system. It will be co-operative, with a capital 
stock divided into shares of $5 each, individual stock to be 
limited to 20 shares, each share to have one vote. Every 
grange shall be represented in the board of directors, and 
each director shall act as salesman‘in his own grange, receiv- 
ing and distributing all goods for the members. 


The effort being made to put the overhead trolley system 
in use in Brooklyn is resisted by the citizens on the ground 
of the danger to property and life from overhead wires. 
‘Vhe local newspapers, except the Citizen, are suspiciously 
silent upon the subject. The state railroad commissioners 
have the matter under advisement. This is an effort on 
the part of the citizens to resist a monopoly, but it will be 
found that a mere sentiment will not killa monopoly. Let 
the people of Brooklyn resume control of affairs at the city 
hall, and use the municipal authority for the public and not 
the money changers. 

There is a popular movement on foot in New York city to 


oblige the elevated road to vacate Battery park, and it is 
thought that the park commissioners must yield to the de- 


mand, and revoke the permission which it is claimed was 
illegally granted. The public have become aroused by the 
greed and arrogance of the corporation, and the demand for 
the restoration of this property to the city is likely to be 
heeded. 


The typewriters of New York, but chiefly the women 
operators, have formed a union. ‘The object is to raise the 
standard of wages, to assist members in case of sickness, 
and the establishment of a night school. It is to be called 
‘*The Typewriters’ and Stenographers’ Union.”  Posi- 
tions that were formerly occupied by men at $25 per week 
are now filled by women at $15, and many are getting five 
and three dollars per week. It is proposed to establish an 
employment bureau in connection with the union. There are 
said to be 6,000 female typewriters in New York and Brook- 
lyn. 

The organized working-girls of New York have decided to 
build a large house on the water front, somewhere in the 
vicinity of the city, to be used as a summer club-house, where 
they can go on Saturdays and Sundays and get a breath of 
pure air without loss of pay. 


The long letter to the citizens’ advisory street-cleaning 
committee, by Mayor Grant of New York, is at least a con- 
cession to a healthy public opinion. The mayor says that 
all good citizens are at least agreed upon the following 
points ; — 


(1.) A separate department of street-cleaning, so organized that 
it would be possible at all times to fix the responsibility for ineffi- 
cient work on a responsible official. 

(2.) A thorough and suitable examination by the department of 
all applicants for employment, and the keeping of a record of the 
results of these examinations, and of the character and services of 
the applicant in case he is employed. 

(3.) The employment of a permanent force of laborers sufficient 
to do the the minimum work of the department, any increase to be 
made from the superniimerary list in case it is found that compe- 
tent additional laborers can thus be obtained. 

(4.) The ownership by the city of a complete plant. 

(5.) The disposal of the refuse by contract for a period of years, 
in case the bids are lower than the estimate of the cost now in prep- 
aration. The city is not unhampered in this regard, as some of the 
appliances are patented, and I do not know what arrangements can 
be made with the patentees. 


Indiana. 


The revolt of the people against the ring rule of the old 
parties was seen in many of the recent municipal elections in 
the state. Candidates nominated on citizens’, tax-payers’ 
and people’s tickets were elected in many places. In the 
following towns the citizens’ movements were successful, — 
Corydon, Greenwood, Milford, Princeton, Vincennes and 
Windfall. 


Missouri. 


Kansas City is to have municipal water-works. The ques- 
tion was settled at a recent election, when the voters decided 
by a vote of five to one to issue bonds sufficient to carry out 
the plan. The private company made a desperate fight to 
defeat it, but the people triumphed and the monopoly had to 
take a back seat. 

Illinois. 


The house last week passed an anti-trust bill. It makes 
any combination of individuals, firms or corporations, for the 
purpose of fixing the price or limiting the production of any 
article, commodity or merchandise, a conspiracy to defraud. 
The penalty affixed is a fine of $500 to $2,000 for the first 
offence ; $2,000 to $5,000 for the second; $5,000 to $10,000 
for the third, and $15,000 for every subsequent offence. 


The following petition, signed by many citizens of Chi- 
cago, has been presented to the city council: 


To the honorable mayor and common council, city of Chicago: 
We, the undersigned, citizens, taxpayers and heavy sufferers from 
the smoke nuisance and from the hauling of coal and ashes through 
the streets, respectfully request that the city authorities will take 
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prompt and favorable action upon the following preambles and 
resolution : 

Whereas, it is highly desirable that the smoke nuisance should be 
abated and the hauling of coal and ashes through the streets should 
be discontinued before the World’s Fair season of 1893; 

Whereas, Mr. Henry C. Rew, a responsible citizen and taxpayer, 
offers to submit plans for municipal gas-works for the manufacture 
of fuel.gas to accomplish the foregoing objects, in fair and open 
competition with all other experts in the art of gas manufacture, 
and to subscribe $25,000 towards the construction of such gas-works 
upon such terms as can be agreed upon between the subscribers to 
the fund and the city authorities ; 

Resolved, That the mayor of the city be and is hereby authorized 
and directed to advertise immediately in all of the principal cities 
of this country, requesting builders of gas-works and experts skilled 
in the art of gas manufacture to submit to open, public examination 
and competition plans, specifications, actual or probable analyses, 
and copies of patents, and to furnish the city authorities with sealed 
propositions, whereby it may be fully ascertained by the city what 
can be done to cure the evils before mentioned. All such plans to 
be on exhibition and propositions to be submitted on or before July 
15, the city then to have thirty days more to decide what, if any, 
proposition to accept. 

The owners of granite quarries, to the number of 30, met 
recently in Chicago for the purpose of organizing to protect 
themselves against organized workingmen. 


South Dakota. 


The largest single private sale of farm lands ever made in 
South Dakota was completed at Huron last week, when Wil- 
liam Glasgoue, of Hull, Eng., disposed of 85,000 acres of 
land in the Jim River Valley to the New York Land and 
Irrigation company of Huron. The price paid is so large 
that the buyers decline to publish it. They now own 100,000 
acres in the artesian basin. ‘The plan is to irrigate the valley 
by means of artesian wells. It will be soon considered 
against public opinion for a private company to conduct a 
land office business of such proportions. Individual inter- 
ests and the rights of villages will be sacrificed to the inter- 
ests of the land company. 


Nebraska. 


A farmer near Bancroft had a car-load of corn he wished 
to send to market, a distance of 72 miles, and the agent for 
the railroad said it would cost him $42. Just across the 
river, in Iowa, a car-load of corn can be transported 72 miles 
for $13. The farmers of Iowa have had the shaping of rail- 
road legislation in that state, while in Nebraska their recent 
attempt to do so failed. 

Michigan. 

A bill has passed both branches of the Legislature provid- 
ing for the election of Presidential Electors by Congressional 
districts, instead of by general ticket, as at present. 


The salt trust has been organized at Saginaw, under the 
name of the Michigan Salt company. Sugar, flour, salt— 
these moneyed men seem bent upon getting control of thé 
poor man’s larder. 

Connecticut. 

The agitation for municipal ownership of the New Haven 
water-works is still kept up, and there is a popular and grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of the purchase of the private works. 
In Hartford, under municipal ownership, the family rate is 
$15, while in New Haven, for no better service, it is $22. 


Ohio. 


President Reemelin, of the Cincinnati board of public im- 
provements, has introduced a resolution, which was adopted, 
requesting the city solicitor to prepare the necessary ordi- 
nance providing for’the purchase by the city of the works of 
the Cincinnati Gas and Coke company. 


Georgia. 


The lumber trust, to which we have before alluded, is 
assuming definite form. It has been duly chartered and 
capitalized at $5,000,000. Its object is to control prices, 


and, if the small concerns will not come in, the prices will be | 


put down so low as to freeze them out. The forests, the 
purchasing public and the small dealers stand no show in the 
counsels of this trust. 

Colorado. 

The citizens of Georgetown are making a move to own 
their water-works. They do not care to pay high rates for 
poor service. 

Miscellaneous. 

In commenting upon the acquisition of railroads by Jay 
Gould, the San Francisco Chronicle says: It is not consistent 
with free institutions of popular government that an individ- 
ual should possess such enormous power as the control of 
the entire transportation facilities of the country would give 
him. There would be more menace to the liberties of the 
nation from such a source than from a standing army of a 
millionmen. The limit of the private acquisition of property 
has never been fixed in this country, and perhaps it can not 
be; but in such a case as this it must be apparent that the 
line would be overstepped, and that the safety of the nation 
would probably demand the speedy surrender of railroad con- 
trol into the hands of the government. 


It is proposed to consolidate the various cotton duck man- 
ufacturers into a stock company with a capital of from 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000. 


The Southern Pacific railroad company is to consider the 
adoption of an automatic car coupler for its 20,000 freight 
cars. During last year, 23,332 employees were killed and 
injured by car coupling alone. 

The Atlanta Constitution: Germany is an enlightened 
country. Her people are a nation of thinkers. The love of 
liberty is strong in their breasts, and democratic ideas are 
rapidly spreading. It is no time for a ruler to prate about 
the divine right of kings, and the less he says about playing 
the master the better. From the highest to the lowest classes 
of German society, there is a growing conviction that the Lord 
did not create the masses already saddled and bridled for a 
few men to ride. 

Foreign. 

The situation in Belgium is getting to be serious. Miners 
and iron-workers to the number of 50,000 are on a strike, 
and the number is increasing daily. Riots have occurred at 
some places. 

The Bell Telephone company recently made an offer to the 
Toronto (Ont.) city council of 5 per cent of its gross receipts, 
25 instruments for the city offices free, a police and fire ser- 
vice free, and a $25 house service on a three years’ contract, 
in return for an exclusive franchise within the’city. 


A co-operative bakery was established in Ghent, 16 years 
ago, and this has been followed by similar establishments in 
all the principal Belgian cities. ‘The bread is absolutely 
pure ; the employees work but eight hours per day, and under 
conditions that are in no way injurious to health. An attempt 
is to be made by the bakers to institute similar works in 
England. 

In Canada, the average rate for water at the works owned 
by the municipalities is $21.07, while the average rate charged 
by those run by private monopolies is $31.43, being a differ- 
ence of 50 per cent in favor of public ownership. 


The Dominion Brewery syndicate, of Ontario, is negotiating 
with the Don Brewery, the Ontario- Brewing company and 
the Toronto Brewing and Malting company, for the pur- 
chase of the three plants. The capital of the syndicate is 
$2,000,000. 


The city of Toronto, Ont., is going to run its street railway. 
The franchise held for 50 years by a private company expired 
by limitation last March, and the city paid about $1,500,000 
for the plant. Several private companies have attempted to 
get control by lease for a specified length of time, but this 
has been opposed by the various reform elements, and muni- 
cipal management as well as ownership has prevailed. 
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THE POLITICIAN’S LAMENT. 


What’s the matter with you fellers ? 
You don’t seem to half catch on 
How we fellers got elected, 
You ain’t in it, sure’s yer born. 


Towns and cities own their gas plants! 
Huh! Why, who’s a-goin’ to.pay 

Us for gittin’ such a bill through ? 
Where’s the boodle init? Say! 


Corporations, lemme tell you, 
Ave the politician’s friend ; 

How could we collect, without ’em 
Campaign funds to serve our ends? 


But you fellers come a-botherin’ 
Talkin’ ’bout the people’s rights, 

If you keep on, at elections, 
There’ll be interestin’ fights. 


*Course you know if once the people 
See our game they’ll ‘go for’ us; 
What’ll you take to stop’yer kickin’ 
And withdraw without a fuss? 


‘Worried?’ Why, how can we help it, 
When we’ve told the lab’rin’ man 

We’re his friends, to have you showin’ 
That we sell out when we can? 


Still, we claim you theorizers 
Don’t know just a little bit 

*Bout a politician’s methods — 
Say, now, ain’t you goin’ to quit? 


L. J. BRIDGMAN. 
Boston. 


POVERTY AND CHRISTIAN CILVLIZATION. 


[From the Jackson (Mich.) Patriot.] 


How easy it is to read such a paragraph as the following 
from a New York paper, which briefly relates an incident in 
that city, and pass it over as an event of little significance : 


Mrs. Clara Kloin was evicted on Saturday; turned out in the cold 
rain with a baby only a few weeks old, because she was unable to 
raise the paltry rent. She walked about all day Saturday, seeking a 
lodging. The baby died on Washington’s birthday, and the mother 
is likely to die. 

Turning this poor woman out in the cold rain was perfectly 
legal. She and her baby were in this world, not of their 
own yolition, and there was no place where they could lay 
their heads in a city with more millionaires than in any other 
city of the world. ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Is this an unusual incident of our civilization? By no 
means. For we are told that the eleven judicial districts of 
New York city issued warrants last year for the eviction of 
23,895 families. Counting six persons to the family, which 
is not an extravagant estimate when we remember that the 
families of the very poor are the largest, and we have the 
enormous aggregate of 143,365 persons evicted in New 
York in one year. Estimating the average family at five 
persons, we have 119,475, a large number of whom were 
driven into the streets in mid-winter, in the wealthy city of 
New York, in 1890. And worse than all else, these poor 
people are taxed on their food, fuel and clothing to make the 
rich richer. ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

In the light of such facts, the remark of a leading Ameri- 
can clergyman, ‘‘that we have no poverty to speak of in 
America,” seems strangely out of place, and must be taken 


as a confession of the ignorance of a large part of the fash- 
ionable clergy in our great cities concerning the actual con- 
dition of the homeless poor who dwell within rifle range of 
their gorgeous sanctuaries and palatial homes. 

Serious questions, growing out of the relations of individ- 
uals in society, are up for consideration, if not for solution. 
The name of ‘‘ Jesus” was cheered, not irreverently, at a 
workingmen’s meeting in New York not long ago, but the 
‘*church” was hissed. Why was this? Surely it was not 
because of the mere personality of the man Jesus who lived 
nearly two thousand years ago, but because of his teachings, 
and the splendid church was recognized as being out of har- 
mony therewith. No one thinks that the modern clergy will 
ever become Christians to the extent that they will imitate the 
example of the Master, who mingled with the poor to bless 
them; who solemnly appealed to the conscience of his fol- 
lowers ; who laid down the Golden Rule as the platform 
upon which Christians must stand; who mingled with publi- 
cans and sinners to save them ; who uplifted the Magdalenes, 
utterly indifferent to the false imputations his conduct called 
forth from the fashionably religious of his age and genera- 
tion; and who preached righteousness — right conduct — to 
the world. Speaking to his followers, of the hungry and 
poor and naked and sick, he said: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it 
not to one of the least of these, ye did it not unto me.” 


A NATIONALISTIC DREAM TO BE FULFILLED. 


According to a press dispatch, a company is being ‘* formed 
in Chicago which, if Inventor Edison’s promises are carried 
out, will, toa degree, fulfil one of Edward Bellamy’s dreams. 
It is proposed to build a music hall which shall in itself be 
one great transmitter, with which any number of telephones 
may be connected. In the hall at all hours of the day and 
night there is to be either a great orchestra, or band, or orgati 
in constant play. Mr. Edison assures the projectors that he 
can furnish every home with music in any volume desired.” 


FAMILIES WOULD NOT STARVE UNDER NATIONALISM. 


Item from a Chicago paper: Detectives Mullen and 
O’Brien, of the Hyde Park police, arrested Martin Cupeta, 
his wife and three children at Forty-third street and Lake 
avenue yesterday afternoon, just as the father and mother 
were about to put an end to their lives by drowning in the 
lake. The whole family had walked from Harrisburg, Pa., 
and the feet of the children were great masses of sores and 
blisters. None of the members of the family had eaten for 
some time. Cupeta is a furnace man, and was obliged to quit 
work at Harrisburg on account of the strike in the coke 
regions. ‘The family arrived here yesterday morning, and 
being utterly weary and destitute were on the pointof throw- 
ing themselves into the lake when arrested by the officers. 
They were taken to the Hyde Park police station and fed, 
and an effort will be made to-day to find employment for the 
father. In the meantime the mother and children will be 
eared for by the officers. 


WHY NOT TRY IT, INDEED? 


The Boston Record is about right when it says: ‘‘ The 
superintendent of lamps of this city has figured it out that 
it would cost $260,000 to establish an electric-lighting plant 
that would light the whole city. For properly maintaining 
the plant he estimates the yearly cost at $105,000. ‘These 
figures show conclusively that it would be a profitable invest- 
ment for the city to do its own street lighting. The present 
yearly cost of street lighting, including gas, oil and electri- 
city, is more than $500,000. A single year of the city doing 
the work itself would more than pay for the plant. Why 
not try it?” 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS. 


[Items of information concerning the work and 
proceedings of nationalist clubs cordially solicited. 
We call attention to sundry advertisements of 
clubs in another column. Our rates for three 
lines for one year, with privilege of changing 
matter at will, are $10.] 


New England. 


The Somerville (Mass.) Nationalist Club, 
No. 1, at its regular meeting last week, held 
at the residence of Capt. W. H. Churchill, 
283 Highland avenue, was addressed by 
Henry R. Legate. His subject was ‘ Eco- 
nomic Facts,” and after portraying the evils 
of the present system, many facts were ad- 
duced to show the advantages that would 
flow from public ownership of all natural 
monopolies. The closest attention was given, 
and at the close of the address questions 
were asked by the members. Much interest 
was manifested in the effort the Lynn club is 
making to arouse public interest upon mu- 
nicipal management of the coal supply of 
that city, which the speaker described at 
some length. The announcement of the fact 
that the municipal lighting bill had passed 
the Senate was met with hearty applause, 
and a description of the attitude of Senator 
Raymond, who bitterly fought the bill, and 
then voted for it after it had received a ma- 
jority vote of the Senate, was greeted with 
laughter. The club meets every week, and 
is doing good work for the cause. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 2, held 
its regular business meeting Sunday evening, 
at William Parkman hall, 3 Boylston place. 
In the absence of the president, Jacob Edson 
presided. The secretary, Miss Jessie For- 
syth, tendered her resignation, as she will be 
in Europe for some time, and Miss W. B. 
Knowles was elected in her place. A com- 
mittee of three, composed of Jacob Edson, 
W.H. Banks and Mrs. J. H. Trask, were 
elected to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year. After having completed the business, 
short speeches were made by Capt. B. F. 


' Bailey, Henry R. Regate, G. F. Anderson, 


Dr. Longstreet, of Kentucky, Mrs. S. H. 
Merrifield and Capt. E. S. Huntington. There 
was a good attendance, and the interest in 
these meetings is increasing, and the mem- 
bers of the club are well pleased with their 
new quarters. The annualelection of officers 
takes place on the evening of the 24th, and at 
that time the club will decide in regard to its 
meeting through the summer. 


Sylvester Baxter, of the Boston National- 
ist Club, No. 1, spoke before the Advance 
club of Providence, R. I., last week, upon 
municipal government. Mr. Baxter is well 
qualified to handle this subject in an able 
manner, having been a student of this prob- 
lem both at home and abroad. His “‘ Greater 
Boston” has attracted much attention, and 
the plan therein proposed is steadily growing 
in popular favor. 


The Providence (R. I.) Nationalist Club, 
No. 1, held its regular meeting on the even- 
ing of the 6th. T. Curran presided, as the 
president and vice-president were both absent 
on account of ill-health. There was alengthy 
discussion in regard to sending a delegate to 
the Cincinnati conference, but no action was 
taken. The club voted to accept the recom- 
mendation of the lecture committee to have 
Capt. E. S. Huntington lecture in Providence 
the 20th, and instructed the committee to 
make arrangements for that purpose. ‘The 


' fifth trial to elect a fourth representative last 


Saturday resulted in no election. The na- 
tionalist vote in 3d and 10th wards was larger 
than in the general election of April 1. 


Pacific Coast. 


The women of Kaweah colony have sent 
out a letter tothe public, in which they dis- 
pute the widely-spread reports of the hard- 
ships and sufferings endured by them. The 
names of 38 wives and mothers are appended 
toit. Among other thing they say: ‘‘ Instead 
of mourning our lives away because we have 
been ‘entrapped,’ joy is depicted on our 
countenances, and there is a song of praise 
welling up from our hearts — joy that we are 
in Kaweah colony. Here our children are 
not subject to the temptations that they 
would be in the outside world, for we have 
here no saloons and their attendant evils. 
Here it is comparatively easy for our children 
to do right. We regret, for the credit of 
our sex, that Mrs. Goodwin should have given 
currency to stories so false and malicious as 
these we now deny. Had she remained 
among us perhaps she would not again have 
taken up the slanderous habits of the outside 
world.” 

The Los Angeles (Cal.) Nationalist Club, 
No. 1, has elected A. G. Hinckley to repre- 
sent it at the Cincinnati conference on the 
19th. The members of the club recently took 
part ina picnic of the council of labor, and ad- 
dresses were delivered by M. McGlynn, of 
the typographical union and editor of the 
Workman, and by Prof. Fairweather. The 
best of good feeling prevails between the na- 
tionalists and the labor unions, and they act 
as a unit in all that pertains to the advance- 
ment of reform measures. 


The Oakland (Cal.) Nationalist Club, No. 
1, recently held a meeting in Grand Army 
hall, which was crowded to its utmost capa- 
city. The occasion was a lecture on nation- 
alism by Charlotte Perkins Stetson. She 
began by explaining how we lived in a manu- 
ufactured world. In ancient times, men 
prided themselves upon their handiwork. In 
this age they make what will sell at most 
profit, and consequently nearly everything 
we eat is adulterated, and articles we use 
shams. The human race makes the things, 
and they react and make the human race. 
She thought the environments made the per- 
son. We make the clothes and our clothes 
makeus. Dress ashabby man in good clothes 
and it rekindles a new hope. 

Modern churches were growing more like 
the theatres in structure, arranged so the 
audience can see the performance. The 
newspapers, the food for our brains, are un- 
nutritious food. The owners, driven by the 
relentless pressure, cannot edit the papers to 
suit their individual taste, but must furnish 
material to please the public. They publish 
false statements, from editorials to the ad- 


vertisements. If the news was accurate, and 
advertisements truthful, how different it 
would be. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons interested will be 
gladly welcomed at any of these meetings; — 


BOSTON. First Nationalist, regular monthly meet- 
ing at 184 Boylston street, 2d Wednesday of each 
month, at 8 p. M. Public meeting, with speakers, 
at Woman’s Union hall, 298 Boylston street, 3d 
Thursday evening of each month. 

BOSTON. Second Nationalist meets every Sunday 
evening in William Parkman hall, 3 Boylston place, 
at 7.45 o’clock. 

LYNN, MASS. First Nationalist meets every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite City hall. 
Correspondence and pamphlets solicited. John T. 
Broderick, Cor. Secretary, 33 Elm street. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Karley’s hall, 1321 
Arch street. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda meetings, 
at 9094 Market street. 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Club does 
not meet regularly. W.D. McPherson, secretary, 
solicits correspondence and pamphlets for distribu- 


tion. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
meets every Wednesday eee at 8 o’clock, at 
Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


HAVE YOU READ THE SUCCESS 
OF THE SEASON ? 


A New Aristocracy, 


By BIRCH ARNOLD. 


The pioneer novel in the wave of ethical reform, now 
Sweeping over the country. By means of one of the 
sweetest and tenderest stories, it treats the labor and 
social questions from their ethical standpoint, and proves 
that the science of right conduct must exert a wide and 
ennobling influence upon the future. 

Its author, Birncu ARNOLD, is well known as a writer 
of vigorous prose and graceful verse, and this story, 
drawn with critical keenness, touched with many bril- 
liant hues of poetical fancy, and shaded with much of 
the inexorable pathos of human history, is decidedly the 
best work she has yet accomplished. It enchains the 
fancy at once, and goes home to the heart with a grow- 
ing interest. We part from the various personages with 
the reluctant ‘‘ good bye” of old friends. 

In the main, it is a broad sympathetic plea for wider 
co-operation financially and socially, and for the great 
hope of the world, universal brotherhood. Absolutely 
original in treatment, unique in situations and sparkling 
with wit and wisdom, A New ARISTOCRACY is one of 
the literary sensations of the day. 

From very many flattering press notices we select the 
following brief extracts :— 


Very fascinating. ... Told in admirable style; is 
unaffected and simple, and in places pathetic to the 
point of tears. . . . Striking and graphic. . . full of in- 
teresting and amusing situations. — Chicago Ierald. 


Birch Arnold has wun a reputation as one of the pop- 
ular novelists of the day. . . . “A New Aristocracy ” is 
a broad, sympathetic plea for a better spirit of co opera- 
tion or helpfulness, socially and financially. ... Wil 
undoubtedly be popular with the masses, and should 
receive the attention of all who class themselves stu- 
dents of the labor problem. —Chicugo Inter- Ocean. 

Its influence is good... . / A portion of it is evidently 
modelled on Godin’s profit sharing community, at Guise, 
France.— Detroit Tribune. 

Deserves well of the public, It is an American Aris- 
tocracy of heart and brain — government by the best, as 
the word implies—to which the book leadsup.... « 
Some of its teachings are grand. — Detroit Journal. 

Told with no inconsiderable strength. ... Will be 
read for its own sake as well as for that of the moral 
involved. — Detroit Free Press. 

A brilliantly written novel, with a mighty lesson 
beneath its surface. — Detroit Commercial Advertiser. 


First edition sold within one month from date of issue. 
Second edition now ready. 


BARTLETT PUBLISHING €O., 


30 and 32 West Thirteenth Street, New York City, 
and 44 West Larned Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Price, Cloth, 12mo . $1.00 
Paper, ‘ 5 5 5 ° 4 .50 


For sale by all booksellers, or mailed, post-paid, upon 
receipt of price by the publishers, 
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EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


LONDON & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Queenstown, Liverpool and Glasgow to London. Shortest 
and quickest rotites. Luxurious Parlor, Sleeping and Dining 
Cars. ‘Tickets and Tours in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Eng- 
jand and to Paris. 


Baggage Checked through New York to London. 


for full information, Folders, Maps, Estimates, etc., apply to 
C. A. BARATTONI, Gen. Agt., 852 Broadway, New York- 


“AMIR WO" 


A publication relative to Woods, 
and containing actual and authentic specimens, beauti- 
fully prepared so as to show transverse, radial and 
tangential views of the grain, (see figs. a, b and c), with 
full text. It is issued in parts in the form of neatly 
bound octavo volumes, each representing twenty-five 
species (by _at least 75 specimens), and selling at 
$5.00 per part, delivered. 


PREPARATIONS OF WOODS FOR MICRO- 
SCOPE AND STEREOPTICAN. — These must be 
seen to be appreciated. They are perfect in every way, 
elegantly prepared and accurately labelled. 


WOODEN CROSS-SECTION CARDS, tough 
and of ivory-like smoothness, and admirably suited 
for invitations, calling cards, dinner cards, advertising 
cards, ete. Address, 


ROMEYN B. HOUCH, 
LOWVILLE - - - NEW YORK. 


An important addition to the literature 


advocating the extension of govern- 
mental functions is The Railway Problem, 
by A. B. Stickney, chairman of Board 
of Directors of C., St. P. & K. C. Ry. 
It is an argument for state control from 
Cloth, $2.00. 
D. D. Mer- 


an unexpected source. 
One half leather, $2.50. 
RILL Co., St. Paul, Minn: 


WHAT'S THE TROUBLE ? 


Have vou read this book ? 


WHAT IS IT ABOUT ? 


Well, if you want to understand what the Tyranny 
of the Modern Industrial System means, you ought to 
read this book. PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


A. J. Philpott & Co., 


54 PEARL STREET, 


For sale by 


BosTeEHw - - MASS. 


ACROSS THE ALLEGHANIES. 


Attractions of a trip to the East via the 


«Picturesque B. and 0.’’ 


From the time he leaves the Ohio river 
at Wheeling until he alights just beneath the 
national capitol, the traveller on ‘‘ the pictur- 
esque Baltimore and Ohio” passes through 
the most beautiful scenery in America — the 
heart of the Alleghany mountains. There is 
not the grandeur of the Rockies and the deep 
abysses and lofty peaks of the High Sierra, 
but there is a softness and variety to the 
landscape, a blending of forest and mountain 
and stream which the western ranges do not 
possess. The changes of scenery are abrupt 
and striking — often grand. 

The line passes through the famous valley 
of the Potomac. This is all historic ground. 
The noted bluffs of Harper’s Ferry, the long 
bridge, the steep Virginia Wall and the rush- 
ing river are passed. Harper’s Ferry itself 
is most picturesque. A hundred yards from 
the track is John Brown’s old fort. 

In less than two hours after Harpevr’s 
Ferry is left, the train halts almost in the 
shadow of the dome of the capitol at Wash- 
ington. At Washington, connection is made 
with the B. and O.’s matchless Royal Blue 
Line for Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York. These Royal Blue trains consist of 
the staunchest and finest Coaches, Parlor 
and Sleeping cars ever built by the Pullman 
Company; are vestibuled from end to end, 
and are: protected by Pullman’s improved 
anti-telescoping device, which makes every 
car as safe as it can be made by man’s inge- 
nuity and skill. All the cars are heated by 
steam and lighted by Pintsch gas. They are 
the fastest trains in the world, placing 
New York and Washington within tive hours’ 
reach. 


What is Socialism? 
LAURENCE GRONLUND’S BOOKS. 


The only exposition of Socialism, written by a Social- 
ist, in English. Uniform edition. Per volume, Cloth, 
$3.00. Paper, 50 Cents. 


“THE Economic REVOLUTION.” 
THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH. 


An Exposition of Socialism. Revised and 
Enlarged Eilition. 


‘The Co-Operative Commonwealth” is a neat, handy 
volume of 314 pages, which ought to be read and studied 
by every person who wants to be posted on what is 
thought of and going on in the world. It does what no 
other book does: it presents to the reader in a concisé, 
logical and reasonable form, a// the principal proposi- 
tions of Modern Socialism, from the standpoint of a 
Socialist.” 


“THE HisTORICAL REVOLUTION.” 


CA IRA! 


Or, Danton in the French Revolution. 


“The principal lesson which this volume draws from 
the French Revolution, in the way of example and 
warning, is that Danton was a true instrument in the 
hands of the Power behind Evolution.” 


“THE MORAL REVOLUTION.” 


OUR DESTINY. 


The Influence of Nationalism in Religion and Morals. 

‘* Now, I have ventured on this book because I firmly 
believe that I can prove to unbiased minds and sympa- 
thetic hearts that it is, indeed, towards ‘‘the Promised 
Land’ that the Power behind Evolution has all the 
time been leading our race.’”’— Author’s Preface. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


10 Milk Street - - - Boston, Mass. 


The Birds of Spring 


If they could be weary of their songs, would find, in 
our great stock, an almost infinite variety of new 
melodies. 40,000 kinds of our old music are 
still called for, and the new are more 
numerous than the old, 


Cantatas.—_THE JOLLY FARMERS, Sargent 
(40 cts., $3.60 doz.). New, bright, easy, and all jolly 
farmers and their friends will like it. HEROES 
OF ’76 ($1.00, or $9.00 doz.), Trowbridge, for 4th of 
July; and NEW FLOWER QUEEN (60 cts., 
$5.40 doz.), Root, for flower time. 

Sunday Schools like PRAISE IN SONG (40 cts. 
or $4.20 doz.), Emerson; SONG WORSHIP (35 
cts., or $8.60 doz.), Emerson and Sherwin; NEW 
SPIRITUAL SONGS (35 cts., $3.60 doz.), Tenny 
& Hoffman. 

Choirs constantly send for our Octavo Music — 8,000 
numbers of Anthems, Sacred Selections, etc., 5 to 8 
cts. each. Send for lists. 

Organists furnished with Voluntary and other music, 
and players on Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, Banjos 
and all other instruments, supplied with appropriate 
music. Send for lists and information, 


EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD for ALTO, 
BARITONE and BASS VOICHS ($1.50), is a new 
and superior method. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


THE NEW NATION. 


A WEEKLY, 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 


NATIONALISM, 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD BELLAMY, 
1s W7inter Street, Boston. 


TERMS, $2.00 A YHAR. 
FIVE CENTS PER COPY. 


Are you Going South? Then See 


sour | RICHMOND, VA,| sa 


Manufac- 
tories. 
No Blizzards, Floods or Cyclones. 
Real Estate for Sale and Exchange. 
Big Chances to Make Money. 


Illustrated Catalogue of City and een Property 
sent free, SIX PER CENT CITY AND REAL ES- 
TATE MORTGAGES. 
With 50 per cent Margin — No cost to Lender. 
References: First National, Planters’ or Merchants’ 
National Banks. 


J. THOMPSON BROWN & CO., Real Estate Agents. 


THE NATIONALIZATION NEWS, 


THE MONTHLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


Nationalization of Labor Society. 


Established to promote the system proposed in 
* Looking Backward.” 


One Penny per Copy: One Shilling per year, 
besides Postage. 


65 Barbican, 


LONDON, E. C.. ENGLAND. 


Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers, Boston. 


